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Clean Fields Look Best. 


theory as well as the practice of letting 


s struggle on together through 


{ cron 


I 


n, is being advocated in some 


quar- 


t in ordinary farm rotation we believe 


stly practice. Certain weeds may do 


harm in the corn field this year, but their 


essors may next year prove the ruin of 
( rop The n 
so badly overrun by all sorts of rank 


weeds that one can take little satisfaction in 


which may follow. a farm 


working or showing. 

If we can afford to spend time and money 
in painting and decorating our houses, outside 
and ; can keep a mower for shaving the 
build 


i costly ornamental fences 
ld 


lawn; can 


around our buildings, which are of no earthly 
use, we can certainly afford to spend some- 
thing in keeping our cultivated fields free 


from coarse, unsightly and exhausting weeds. 
Cut the Early Grass in Season. 

But while killing the weeds we must not 
forget the grass that will require early cut- 
ting. The old custom of beginning hay ing the 
first Monday after /ndependence, is becoming 
obsolete among all good farmers. lay is too 
valuable a crop now to be left to waste in the 
field for want of cutting at the proper time. 

armers are learning, too, to sow the early 
and late varieties by themselves, so that each 
be cut when in the very best condition. 
Orchard grass, June grass, and red clover 
will all require cutting this season before the 
of the month in southern New Eng- 


and a little later farther north. 


land, 
Curing Clover Hay. 

Orchard and June grass may be cured as 
ist as possible, but clover is better made 
pactly 
uit Of leaving it out for a few days. 
Own practice is to dry it as fast as possible 
for the first few hours after cutting it, with 
the dew off, and then to put it into small 
cocks, which are to be made larger each day, 
by pitching two into one, taking up a single 
forkful This lets the warm air into 
every portion, and hastens curing, without 
making the hay brittle. The heaps are placed 
on & new spot each day, which prevents kill- 
ing the new crop, which should be starting up 
quite freely during the first week after mow- 
ing. Hay caps are a great help in curing 
clover hay as well as other kinds, in ‘‘catch- 
ing” weather, and with present prices for 


in the cock, when the weather will per- 
Our 


at a time. 


compared to their worth. Once using will 
sometimes more than pay their whole cost. 
A Succession of Crops 

must not be forgotten in our anxiety to kill 
weeds and secure the early hay. <A planting 
of sweet corn for the table, and fodder corn 
for the cattle should go in every week or ten 
days, from the time the ground is in condi- 
till the tenth There is little 
danger of growing too much of either. If 


tion of July. 


| the weather should be dry in August, 80 as to 


cut short the pasture feed, there will be a 


great demand for any kind of green forage 


lor the cattle, and there is nothing we can 
New 


drought better than corn. 


in England that will stand a 
Millet and Hungarian Grass. 

Millet is another hot weather plant that is 
well worthy of more general cultivation, espe- 
cially on light sandy so:ls that are not specially 
adapted to grass. It may be sown any time 
this month, or till the middle of next, and be 
out of the way the fall. 
Millet will do well gn sod land that is run out, 
provided it is well ploughed, thoroughly pul- 
verized, and 


before frosts in 


liberally manured, either with 
manure About one 
bushel of seed should be sowed to the acre. 
In Northern New England this crop seems 


or fertilizers. 


ae 
stable 


to be but poorly appreciated, partly because 
the soil is much of it well adapted to ordinary 
grasses, and partly because of the shorter sea- 
son of growth; yet, where it has been tried 
conditions, it has proved 

Still it is better adapted 


under favorable 
highly satisfactory. 
to a more southern climate and a lighter soil 
than is found in the best sections of Vermont, 
Maine or New Hampshire. 
Visit your Friends and Neighbors. 

June sometimes brings the forehanded far- 
mer a little leisure for making permanent im- 
provements, building or repairing barns, dig- 
ging drains, clearing fields of surplus rocks 
or walls, making public or farm roads, but 
such leisure seasons are necessarily short and 
must be improved at the moment, or they are 
lost, for on the whole June is likely to be 
a month as any in the whole 
If there is a little lull in the work that 
there 


year. 

] will never be a_ better or 
more pleasant season for taking a trip to see 
what others are doing in neighboring towns, 
counties or States. Any one’s life may be 
made happier by a little diversion—a change 
from the humdrum and routine of daily du- 
ties, either indoors or out. With present fa- 
cilities for gaining knowledge, through books 
and newspapers, there is no excuse for great 
ignorance, and yet there is nothing that will 
quite take the place of a little actual sight 
Books and 


tors and are highly entertaining to those who 


papers are great educa- 


seeing. 


must spend most of their time at home, but 


they are doubly so to such as have had some 
lity for mingling in the real active life 


utside world. So ifthere is a week, 


even a day that can be spared this month, 
The burthen of the hay and grain har- 
vest, which will be upon us all next month, will 


nose. 


seem all the lighter for a short season of rest 


and recreation now. 





PHENOMENON OF EXHAUS- 


TION. 


Analyses of the Value of Special 
Manures. 


THE 
Recent 


The bulk of work performed at the Con- 
necticut Experiment Station in 1879, related to 
the use and management of manures, to the 
value of commercial fertilizers, and to the cost 
of the active ingredients contained in the sam- 
ples of fertilizers analysed. A total of 
and seventeen different kinds of com- 


one 
hundred 
mercial fertilizers were analysed, including 
twenty-two superphosphates, thirteen prepara- 
tions of dried blood, and twelve special or for- 
mula manures for particular crops. This 
statement of work for a year at the Station in- 
dicates to what an extent the business of man- 
ufacturing commercial fertilizers has attained 
in our country, or in the Eastern States—for 
most of these factories are located in New 
Iingland, New York, and New Jersey—and it 
also shows that the question of manures, fertil- 
ization, or the means used to restore fertility 
to our exhausted farms, is the leading and up- 
permost topic in the minds of farmers living in 
the To the 
Western or prairie farmer, exhaustion and fer- 
tilization are things about which they trouble 
themselves but little; but to farmers of New 
England they mean every thing, because upon 


older sections of our country. 


the restoration of exhausted fields, through 
some method of fertilization, depends the con- 
tinuance of the business of farming in all the 
Eastern section of our country. 

At the East we meet, first of all, an ex- 
hausted soil. ‘There can be no question about 
this. Continued cropping, an imperfect un- 
derstanding of the nature of exhaustion, as 
well as the means for the renovation of land, 
among the farmers of a generation ago, and 
the neglect, in many instances, to employ even 
the known means of increasing fertility, bas 
brought the result we see to-day. Forty years 
ago chemists began to put forward theories of 
exhaustion and methods for the ‘‘bringing 
up” of ‘‘run out” farms. Under different 
names and in various forms, these theories, 
and the fertilizers compounded in accordance 
with them, have oceupied much thought and 
attention down to our time. Farmers who 
have seen their fields constantly yielding less 
and less, and their farms carrying a smaller 
and smaller number of cattle, have been only 
too glad to take up with any plan of fertiliza- 
tion, put forward by any manufacturer, which 
promised to bring fertility and increase the 
ability to grow more abundant crops. In this 
way came about the use of commercial ma- 
nures, in one form or another—special fertil- 
izers, let it be remembered, upon already ex- 
hausted farms, where but comparatively few 
cattle and sheep could be kept-—not in connec- 
tion with high manuring with animal dung and 
the feeding of good numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. These early forms of special fer- 
tilizers were chiefly Peruvian guano and ma- 
nures into which it largely entered. Nitrogen 
(ammonia or nitric acid) being the most ac- 
tive ingredient of these fertilizers, induced a 
quick growth of vegetation, and in very many 
instances actually brought greater impoverish- 
ment of the soil than existed before their ap- 
plication. This was especially the case where 
the use of guano and other forms of commer- 
cial manures was largely depended upon, con- 
tinued through several years, and particularly 
upon thin, poor soils. Indeed, a standing ob- 
jection which was formerly urged against ma- 
nures containing but one or afew elements 
(which is as true now as ever) was that their 
use exhausted the land, instead of restoring 
its fertility. This they did by drawing from 
the soil, in the crop taken off, elements which 
the special manure applied did not contain, 
and which repeated applications of it would 
never furnish. Those fertilizers, like guano, 
some kinds of superphosphates, fish guano, 
and other forms of marine manures, have, 
where repeatedly used, been disappointing in 
results for this reason; they assisted the crop 
taken off to rob the field to a far greater ex- 
tent than the fertilizers applied restored the 
fertility; or, in other words, there was no 
restoration of fertility by such a system of ma- 
nuring. There was only an ability to grow 
a larger crop at the expense of more exhaus- 
tion, and this but for a short time. 





Potton shveting, they are quite inexpensive, 


More recently this kind of manuring has 


taken the form of ‘‘special” or “formula” fer- 
tilizers, which, as all our readers know, are 
founded on the very pretty and plausible 
theory that a fertilizer can be compounded, 
based upon the analysis of a crop, which will 
be specially adapted to each crop to which it 
is applied, and which will correspondingly in- 
crease its yield over and above the natural 
fertility of the soil to produce. This is by no 
means a new theory, although it has received 
new prominence of late through the activity 
It 


was promulgated by the late Prof. Johnston 


of certain manufacturers in this direction. 


in England more than thirty years ago, and in 
that 


than in any other country in the world, Flan- 


country, where farm practice is higher 
ders alone excepted, bas met with no favor 
whatever, as a system of manuring, from the 
Mritish If it is true in England that 
the distinctions which apply to ‘*formula fertil- 


farmer. 


izers” are too finely drawn to be employed to 
advantage in general field practice, to what a 
greater extent is it truc in the best farm prac- 
tices of our own country. And th@a when it 
is true, as has been shown. by analysis, that 
the ‘‘formula” for potatoes can be used for 
timothy, and that for timothy can be used for 
potatoes, with no detriment to the crops and 
no difference to the producer; or that the 
‘‘onion fertilizer” may be as good for common 
purposes as for onions; or that manufacturers 
of these special manures do not confine them- 
selves very strictly to the particular formula 
for a particular crop, is it not a sufficient indi- 
cation of their worth to the farmer, and of the 
value attached to them by the manufacturers ? 

We mentioned at the beginning the work of 
the Connecticut Experiment Station in the 
The 


thoroughly trustworthy character of the work 


analyses of special or formula fertilizers. 


performed at this Station, and the accuracy of 
the results obtained, is a sufficient guaranty 
that too high a value can hardly be placed 
upon its published statements. In the report 
for 1879 we find the following, which farmers 
who are reaching out tor relief to some tem- 
porary means of restoring fertility to their farms 
should carefully ponder: ‘*The so-called ‘spe- 
cial fertilizers’ may or may not be adapted to 
the crop whose name they bear, in general or 
in any particular case; may or may not be 
good fertilizers for common purposes ; may or 


may not be worth commercially the 


they cost; while the full records of the results 


money 


of their use would demonstrate that they fail 
as often as they succeed upon the crops for 
which they are specially designed. As to their 
commercial value, their average cost exceeds 
their valuation one dollar per ton.” 

We shall 


After special fertilizers, what ? 


endeavor to ascertain. 





CORN FOR FARM HORSES. 


7 er 
‘‘fushion” of 


As the 
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be coming rounc again 


raising corn seems to 
New 


to consider how best it may be 


in Iingland, it 
may be well 
fi.) 


so as to bring the farmer the greatest re- 
turn for his money. Most agricultural writers 
a quarter of a century ago urged the economy 
of grinding and cooking most of the grain fed 
to animals; but we have long doubted wheth- 
er, every thing considered, it pays for the ex- 
tra labor to cook, or even to grind, corn for 


For feeding 


all our farm stock. milech cows 
and fattening beef, it is quite probable that a 
larger per cent. of a given weight of grain 
would be digested when ground, than if fed 
whole, but even here it remains a question 
whether the gain would be more than sufficient 
to offset the extra cost of grinding. 

The expense of grinding corn, as it is often 
managed, is no small item. A farmer spends 
perhaps a half day or more in shelling the 
kernels from the ears, possibly with no better 
tools than a common shovel placed bottom 


} then rides 


side up over a half bushel measure ; 
several miles to mill with a light one-horse 
load, which it may not take more than an hour 
to grind, but which must wait its ‘‘turn,” un- 
der the old rule ‘first come, first serve ;” then 
there is the toll to pay, usually one bushel in 
sixteen. In dry weather, when the streams 
are low, it not unfrequently happens that the 
‘‘rrist’” must be left several days, causing an- 
other journey to the mill, which, if six or eight 
miles away, makes a good deal of travel for 
the little gain that is supposed to accrue from 
grinding, instead of feeding whole. To be sure 


the miller is always full of ‘‘news,” which he 
is ever ready to impart to his attentive cus- 
tomers, so the mill may be as good a place to 
go for current news as the post office, though, 
on the whole, we prefer the latter, on account 
of its wider field and ability to give us a little 
more choice in the selection. 

As most farmers purchase a considerable 
portion of the grain fed to their stock, and 
will continue the practice, even if they grow 
more than formerly, our advice would be to 
purchase ground corn for cows and for old 
hogs, and then feed the home-grown grain to 
young pigs and horses. Western farmers sel- 
dom feed corn to their horses in any other way 
than on the ear, and their animals do well 
upon it, and suffer no more from colic or 
other diseases of the digestive organs than 
eastern horses, that live on ground food. 
We have fed our own horses with corn on the 
ear during portions of the past two years, and 
find they not only like it as well as any grain 
they get, but do as well upon it in every re- 
spect. 

It must be remembered, when considering 
this question, that every kernel of corn left at 
the mill to pay toll, is just so much lost to the 
fertility of the land upon which it grew, while 
the few stray kernels that may pass the horse 
undigested, when fed on the ear, are not neces- 
sarily lost to the farm, unless the teams are on 
the road continuously, as is seldom the case 
with farm horses. 

Young pigs, too, are particularly fond of 
whole corn, and if not fed too freely, and 
other foods of poorer quality, as bran and 
skimmed milk, are given in part, the corn will 
be digested with very little waste, while the 
saving on milling will by no means be incon- 
siderable. 

In feeding whole corn, either to horses or 
pigs that are unacustomed to it, care must be 
taken not to over-feed at first. We have seen 
pigs nearly ruined by feeding excessively on 


corn. The same is true also of corn meal. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE---ONE AND 
THE SAME. 


It is well to observe occasionally the 
opinions and expressions of farmers who are 
clamorous for the advance of scientific agri- 
culture, as well as of those more conserva- 
tive who still adhere closely to the old notion 
that good practice, being founded on experi- 
ence, is more to be depended upon for good 
results than the finest scientific theory—an 
idea, which, however old, contains in it a 
truth that no one should be hasty to throw 
overboard. The two classes, those who, on 
the one hand, pin all their faith on science 
and the deductions of the experiment station, 
and on the other who believe in animal dung 
and elbow muscle, are representatives of small 
numbers; while between them is the vast 
body of intelligent, thoughtful, progressive 
farmers, somewhat conservative it may be, 
and yet who gladly accept all the results of 
the laboratory which can aid farm work, and 
who yet believe in a good soil, liberal fer- 
tilization, thorough culture and the best 
methods and practices of which the farmer is 
capable. 





Agriculture is not of itself, and cannot from 





the very nature of things, become a 
fixed science. Itis rather a compre- 
hensive system of natural science, so 
vast is its range of subjects, includ- 
ing, as it does, something from near- 
ly every department of human knowl- 
edge. These are all connected, ir- 
terblended, and have such mutual 
dependencies as to place agriculture 
beyond the classification of one of the 
fixed sciences, like astronomy, and 
assign to it the rank of a mixed g:i- 
ence, like medicine, made up from 
While 


sclentific 


many related sciences. we 


would not over-estimate 


aids to farming, neither would we, on 
the other hand, under-estimate the 
importance of the highest and most 
At the 


sent time wonderful activity is ob- 


enlightened practice. pre- 


servable in the science of agricul- 





ture, or in the building up of such a 
sctence by the aid of numberless oth- 
er sciences, and every day almost 
witnesses the advance of positive 
truth into the former realms of doubt 
and questioning, and indifference. 
The means of scientific investigation 
have become so improved, the av- 
enues into which researches are 
pushed are so many, and the num- 
bers of scientific experts and enthu- 
siastic experimenters have so multi- 
plied, as to show a most amazing ac- 
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And the results which are reached through 


nection with the actual field work of the farm, 
have been, on the whole, of such a nature as 
to bring satisfaction to the scientific student, 
practice. Indeed, latterly it has been ob- 
served how hard students of scientific agri- 


plify and make practical their researches, as to 
render them easily adopted by the farmers at 
large. Some results of studies on fertilizers, 
on the growth of different crops, on the value 
of feeding stuffs, on the methods of obtaining 
the largest yields from dairy cows by improved 
practices of handling the milk, are among 
some of these, and they show how largely and 
vitally practical is American agricultural sci- 
ence. We can hardly assign it too high a 
rank; we can hardly support and encourage 
in too demonstrative a way the faithful, pa- 
tient men who, proving out the mysteries of all 
the natural sciences in the obscurity of their 
The 
understand these 


rhile 


laboratories, are giving us these results. 


farmers of the State who 


things, do well to plead that the State, 
doing so much to foster and encourage other 
interests of a public nature, shall recog- 
nize the importance of agriculture to the Com- 


} 
aiso 


monwealth, and give it such encouragement 
as will help on the truest science, hand in 


hand with the best practice. 


the subject, that there can be no real conflict 
or antagonism between science or theory, and 
practice—whatever such exists is fictitious, 
and disappears when once truth and good rea- 
son are applied tothem. Yet there are lots 
of farmers who ought to know better, who 
pride themselves on practice, because, they 
say, it is founded on actual experience, while 
they denounce science because it is only a 
This 


and experience too, of the nicest 


theory ! is absurd. Science rests on 
experien e, 
and most particular sort, no less than practice. 
A theory of science bearing upon any one of 
the many phases of agriculture, is always a 
deduction from the most carefully ascertained 
facts ; 


the interpretation of facts, and a scientific 


indeed, science is but another name for 


possible approach to truth. 
experimenter employs, in arriving at his re- 
sults, almost identically the | as 


ike methods, 


ments with soils, crops, manures, and cattle. 
The farmer does not base his practice in a 
certain particular upon a single experiment, 
nor the chemist upon one analysis or examina- 
tion. A diversity and repetition are neces- 
sary, the work must reach over many years, 
comparisons must be made, laws deduced, re- 
sults weighed, and finally the truth estab- 
lished, or the best method to follow deter- 
mined upon. ‘The plan is essentially the same 
in one case as the other. 

But notwithstanding the apparent diver- 
gence of theory and practice in some cases, it 
is gratifying that the tendency of all scientific 
work in behalf of agricultural progress, and 
of the most enlightened practice, is each year 
bringing the farm and the laboratory nearer 
together, and rendering less and less the dis- 
tance between the practical farmer and the 
skilled expert of science. True advancement 
in this great and comprehensive circle of sci- 
ences, finds theory and practice going hand 
in hand. 





Practica SuGGestions.—In a circular 
issued to the farmers of New Hampshire, Mr. 
Adams, Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
makes the following practical suggestions, 
which, in their application, are by no means 
confined within the limits of the Granite State. 
They are briefly these: Pursue a higher and 
more economical line of farming, by adopting 
a better system of breeding and feeding do- 
mestic animals; by a more thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil, and increased tillage; by 
adapting products to the markets, or to eco- 
nomical consumption ; by the use of machinery 
in all farm operations; by increasing the ma- 
nure heap, and its better care and application, 
supplementing it by the use of chemicals and 
specific fertilizers as required by soil and 
crops; by a judicious rotation, and the sale of 
crops in the most condensed form; in short, 
strive to secure the highest results from the 


least expenditure. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 

—A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker 
stops a cow or steer from jumping over fences by 
nailing a horse-shoe on one forward foot. This 
prevents the hoof from spreading, and consequently 
renders the animal unable to spring. This is 
claimed to be very effectual. 

—Seth Green advises all owners of ponds to util 
ize the same by stocking with frogs. Doubtless 
the cost of raising them would be less than that of 
trout breeding, since the pond would need but little 
care in preparing it for stocking, while the price 
per pound for the dressed meat is much higher 
than that received for either trout or pickerel. 


—A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune writes 
that certain Michigan fruit growers capture the 
codling moth in vessels of sour milk placed in and 
about the trees. If this is a fact, it is a valuable 
discovery, as capture precedes egg-laying, and so 
damage even for the season is prevented. The 
method is simple and easily tried. 


—Toads, according to Prof. Miles, live almost 
entirely upon slugs, caterpillars, beetles and other 
insects, making their rounds at night, when the 
farmer is asleep—and the birds, too—and the in- 
sects are supposed to be having their own way. 
French farmers understand these facts so well that 
they purchase toads, at so much a dozen, and turn 
them loose. 

—Mr. Wm. Myers of Pittsford, N. Y., recently 
lost a cow in which, on post mortem examination, 
were found six fully-developed calves, the smallest 
of which weighed twenty-two and a half pounds. 
The cow was a three-year-old shorthorn. Five of 
the calves were male and the other a heifer. The 
skins have been stuffed, and will be preserved as a 





curiosity. The above isn’t quite as bad as a cow 


. 


tivity in the field of purely scientific agriculture. | 


these agencies, though sometimes rather be- | 
wildering to the practical farmer, and occa- | 
sionally found at fault when laid out in con- | 


and augment the tangible results of good | 


culture have worked, that they might so sim- | 


; to run 


} corn 


| crops from the la 


It will be seen from even a rapid glance at ! 


theory is intended to stand for the nearest | 
The scientific | 


does the practical farmer, who performs his | 
work after the teachings of the best experi- | 


HOLSTEIN BULL, 


the Boston Journal told of a few days ago, which | 
gave birth to thirty-five calves all at once, most of | 
rats and mice. If we 


ourselves, we shouldn't have 


which were about the size of 
had told that story 
believed in quits 
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is said that in the northern part Ww 


State a number of creamerics and 


have not opened this 
Many 
section sold off one-half or two-thirds of their stock 
last full before the rise in dairy products took 
1, ComMpara- 


cheese factories 


spring for lack of milk. farmers in 


place, and this season cows are so hig! 
tively, that they cannot afford to buy. Hence a 
drought m milk. 
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Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


TENNESSEE FARMING, 

HY A MASSACHUSETTS MECHANIC. 
At the present time there seems to be some 
attention paid to the advantages of the south, 
and the inducements it offers for homes to 
settlers of limited means, judging by the re- 
cent purchases of land for colonies, in this 

| State, by people from Massachusetts. 

Now, before I go farther, let me ask any 
one thinking of joining a colony: Would you 
| join a company to buy land in Massachusetts 
to form a farming community there, with any 
| expectation of success? If you come south, 
here or elsewhere, do as you would there— 
make your associates of the residents, and do 


not take every opportunity to enlarge on the | 


superiority of your own section and people, 
but be sure and stick to your principles, in 


pect you for it, and give you credit for your 
| full ability. 

There is much to be learned by every far- 
mer migrating to a new section of country, 
before he will know the best way to handle his 
or even what he can raise to the best 
| advantage, and it would be well if every 
moving to a new section would remember 
there is no custom, however strange it may 
appear to him, but sometime, if not then, 
had a good reason for its existence, if it is 
practiced by the most progressive farmers of 
the section, even if they seem behind the 
times. So much as advice, though it may 
seem useless. 

Now for farming. I do not claim that here 
we are model farmers, but we manage to raise 
pretty fair crops cheap—yes, that is the word. 
If you have to sell the crop cheap, then try 
and raise it cheaper. ‘Lhe common practice 
here is to plough the land in the winter or 
March, (we can plough most of the time in 
the winter); plant corn from March 20th to 
June Ist, the earlier the better, after the land 
is in condition. The best farmers plough 
three or four times. Chop out the weeds, and 
thin the corn to two stalks, in June, leaving 
the hills four feet or a little over apart each 
way. The corn stands until September, when 
the fodder is ready to pull; that is, the blades 
are stripped from the stalks, dried and tied 
in bundles and stacked for winter feeding. 
Much corn has been cut at the ground during 
the last four or five years, and I think, where 
the corn is not too heavy, is becoming the 
most usual manner of gathering. Considera- 
ble corn is fed off by turning hogs or cattle 
on the standing corn when in the roasting ear, 
and having it in such sized fields that it can 
be eaten in three or four weeks. 

My own practice, for the last four years, 
has been to plough in the fall and winter what 
I could, as it was all new land and not very 
rapid ploughing ; harrow the ground level at 
any time when dry enough not to pack; plant 
with a one-horse planter, in rows 44 feet 
apart, and thin when about knee high to one 
stalk every two feet. I plant when the white 
oak le&ves begin to unfold, usually early in 
May, but shall plant much before that time 
in future, as, with the large kinds of corn, 
there is no time to spare in the fall. I plough 
my corn three times with wide treble shovels, 
going sometimes once and sometimes twice in 
the rows. Later in the season I run a broad 
scraper that nearly fills the row and cleans 
the weeds the whole width, hilling the corn 
somewhat at the same time. I go over the 
corn again in July or August, and chop out 
the large weeds that have escaped the —_ 
ous working or have grown since. I have 
generally cut my corn at the ground, but the 
stalks are so heavy to handle, that this year | 
shall top it, and shall break off the ears, leav- 
ing the buts standing. My land has seemed 
to be getting more weedy each year, and last 
year I returned to hills 44 feet each way, with 
the large corn, using a hand planter, and cul- 
tivating with the same tools as before, and 
my -fields are now nearly clean. I find one 
horse and man able to take care of fifty acres, 
by hiring the thinning done; about ten days’ 
for each fifty acres. 

Wheat, with me, has not been a paying 
crop. Buckwheat both soil and climate seem 
to suit, but I find the profit in using the wild 
range all I can with hogs, sheep and cattle, 
wintering and fattening with my cultivated 
crops. Wheat grown here makes an excel- 
lent quality of flour. 

Hogs are mostly grade Berkshire and grade 
Poland China or Magie. The Berkshires 
make the best pork, and, fattened as they are 
here, with hard corn, in large fields, they make 
the best pork I ever ate. 

I never yet have had any success with grass, 
but have not become discouraged. Still I do 
not intend to try to use it for hay, but for hog 
pastures, and to furnish winter feed for sheep, 
the ground to be put in corn the next spring. 
It will furnish a good supply of vegetable food 
for corn, by ploughing it in. . With me every 
thing must bend to corn at present, as I 
find it an easy crop to handle, and a sure one, 
if well tended. 

There is no hard feeling manifested here 
towards northerners, and one reason why 80 
many northern men fail here is because they 
will not adapt themselves to the different cir- 
cumstances by which they find themselves sur- 
rounded. They raise the same crops in the 
same manner as north, and then blame the 


| crops, 
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that | 


| culturists. 
| probably ten, if not twenty, acres in buck- 


| ago. 


| it; so it is seldom found on tables in 
| England, unless the flour was, made outside of 


| about making number one cakes of it. 


| will be 


| vating crop for the land. 
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UNCLE TOM. 


only by cultivating large areas, by horses, 
that corn or cotton can be made to pay. Ma- 
ny poor land tillers are in the market, but do 
not buy land until you see it and know that 


| the title is good, and that the taxes have been 


paid regularly. 
Glade Cree k, Bledsoe Co > Tenn. 





For the New Ingland Farmer. 
NEGLECTED CROPS, 


It has often appeared to me a matter of 
wonder why certain grain crops which are 


| easily raised, and which pay well for the rais- 
ing, should be so neglected as they now are | 
| in New England. 


When I was a boy, fifty to 
sixty years ago, on a farm where I spent my 
youth (in Cornish, N. H.), it was customary 


| to cover at least ten per cent. of its acres with 


grain yearly, besides the hoed crops. On the 
farm of 180 acres, besides the spring sowing 
of wheat, rye, oats, peas, and sometimes bar- 
ley, there would .be of ‘‘winter grain” from 
four to twelve acres in rye, and sometimes a 
few acres in wheat. 

During the last twenty years, to say nothing 
about the decline in other kinds of grain, | 
have not seen one acre of rye on the space 
which I think would have presented a hundred 
acres fifty or sixty years ago. Why isit? It 
appears to me there are stronger motives now 
for rye culture than could be found in those 
early days. 

Another crop which has never 
very much attention in New England, seems, 
in this vicinity, to be gaining attention among 
It buckwheat. I have 


received 


is seen 


wheat a year or two past, where not more 


| than one could have been seen twenty years 


Yet it is not cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage, nor used to the greatest profit. Our 
millers can very rarely make good flour from 
New 


Yankeedom. Nutritious and healthful as 
buckwheat is as a winter diet, the cooks of 
New England, generally, know very little 
What 
is raised, therefore, goes to other uses. It 
to be hoped that the increase of production 
such as to invite mills for the better 
grinding and bolting, and a better knowledge 
among cooks for turning buckwheat into deli- 
cious and wholesome cakes. 

Buckwheat is desirable, I think, as a reno- 
I have seen large 
areas of light soil greatly improved by succes- 
sive crops of buckwheat, with atop dressing, 
immediately after the grain is put into the 
ground, of 4 or } ton of plaster, sowed broad- 


18 


politics or anything else, and they will res- | cast, to the acre. 


It is usually, in New England, sown too 
early for a good seed-crop. ‘The best yield I 
ever knew was on a field which was sowed to 
buckwheat on the 1sth of July. But that 


| would be, in most seasons, too late, on ac- 
| count of early frosts. 


From about the 20th 
of June to the 4th of July would be, I think, 
the safest and best time for the sowing, to get 
a good crop of seed. When it is put in too 
early it blossoms much, but without producing 


| seed in proportion. 


Buckwheat growing is also a very important 
help to bee culture. It is certainly very de- 
sirable that New England should raise more 
honey. It is difficult to see how this can be 
better done, by any common field crop, than 
by the cultivation of buckwheat. If those 
who keep no bees can make a crop pay, as 
they can very certainly, by intelligent culture, 
those who keep bees can surely make it much 
more profitable. 

The common buckwheat will cost, for seed, 
from $1 to $1.25 per bushel, usually. The 
stronger the land the less seed will be re- 
quired, for it will branch more when growing 
rankly. But I think three pecks to the acre 
sufficient for any soil. If it grows very 
branchy it is more difficult to harvest it clean 
and bright. Whether it is sowed on new or 
old ground, the surface ought to be made as 
smooth as possible, in order to promote the 
harvesting. 

Thinking the neglected crops important for 
New England farming, 1 have penned these 
few suggestions, having no space left for 
more rye now. A. G. CoMINGs. 

Lee, N. H., 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DOES IT PAY? 


The seeker after truth is every now and 
then propounding the question, ‘‘does farming 


point settled. Such a question ought not to 
be asked, or at least in this way. It is too 
broad. We might as well ask ‘‘does manu- 
facturing, commerce or banking pay?” Why, 
agriculture is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the United States. ‘True, we run 
millions of spindles and build a number of 
ships and dabble largely in all kinds of trades, 
but our broad States stretching westward to 
the Rocky Mountains, covered more or less 
thickly with farm houses, characterize our oc- 
cupation beyond question. We are a nation 
of farmers. 

The grain crop of California, one writer 
says, has, since 49, yielded more than her 
mines. It is no boast to say that we can 
bread the world. The wheat crop alone sur- 
passes the carrying capacity of the great 
freight lines from the West. New railroads 
are built, new water routes opened; and for 
what? To transport our grain and pork, butter, 
cheese and beef. Does all this indicate stag- 
nation? Is all this raised by a nation of 
bankrupt farmers, by a class struggling under 
the intense discouragement of working at 
something that does not pay? Hundreds, 
thousands, considering our population, farm 
at a loss, I have no doubt. So men own mills 
and shops and stores at a loss. Itis not the 
business, but the way in which it is done that 
tells. Put one man into a mine where gold 
comes out in chunks, and, in the end he will 
mine at a loss, while another lays the founda- 
tion of a fortune digging ditch at twenty-five 
centsarod. To carry any business to a suc- 
cessful issue one needs the active aye and 
vigilance of a Mississippi pilot. Watch the 
channel, the changes in the course since last 
over it, a thousand minute things. A _ suc- 
cessful merchant or manufacturer knows this, 
so must farmers learn, if they do not already 
know it. A poor business man, as a rule, 
fails. No industry will stand neglect and 
mismanagement. 

Good farming always has, and always will 
pa . The trouble is, the country is too 

rgely filled up with a class who look upon 
farming—their own business at that—as a 
dog’s life ; they take little interest in it, and as 
a legitimate result they have poor crops, and 
rcattle, and as they say, ‘‘poor luck.” 
en can cheat one another, but they can’t 
cheat land. Put crops into the ground in a 
slip-shod, shiftless way and you can count on 
a poor crop—this is as sure as ‘‘taxes.” Ask 
a first class, energetic, industrious farmer if 








country because they fail to succeed, It is 


farming pays, and my word for it, he will tell 
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Selections. 
POTATOES FOR ANIMALS. 
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DESTROYING WEEDS. 


Every once in a while we read that the way 
to destroy noxious weeds it to haul loads of 
earth and cover the places where the weeds 
grow, a half foot Sometimes 
these instructions are varied so as to read rub- 
earth, and then again rubbish 
is defined as straw, cornstalks, or even brush 
Now we have no doubt in the world that weeds 
can be destroyed in that way. We know that 
weeds have to feed on air, and all that sort of 
thing, and that if they are smothered they can’t 
breathe, and if they cannot breathe they die. 
All this is so plain to the thickest skull that 
one may feel perfectly safe in recommending 
it as something that will surely do. And yet 
we would like to know how many who recom- 
mended it have ever done so, or seen their 
plan tried by others. We very much doubt 
whether it was ever done. Some one may 

have noticed that under a brush-heap every 
thing was killed, and that after remaining a 
year, the brush-heap’s removal would show the 
spot bare of all vegetation. If the recommen- 
dation ever had any ground at all it was surely 
| this. ; 

Our remedy for noxious weeds is thorough 
cultivation. If a piece of ground is full of 
briers, milk-weed, couch-grass, Sodom-apples, 
Canada-thistles, sorrel, toad-flax, or other mis- 
| erable stuff that so often tries the mettle of 

our good farmers, let them put the ground in 
corn for a couple of years or so, keeping the 
cultivation going continually, and especially 
going in the earliest parts of the season, and 
the toughest character among these weeds will 
fail to stand the ordeal. If the hband-hoe can 
be spared to go in among the hills of corn oc- 
casionally, where the teeth of the harrow can- 
not reach, or to cut off here and there one 
which the harrow may miss, a bad case may 
be cured in a single season. But, if this can- 
not be done, a couple of successive years with 
a sharp-tooth cultivator among a corn-crop 
will generally do the business for the worst 
case that ever was. 

Let any one who has a weedy field before 
him resolve, another season, to put the whole 
| tract in corn and keep clean, and he will soon 
| give up all the common ideas of smothering- 

out with deep layers of earth, cutting up in the 
| full of the moon, putting salt upon their tops, 
| or the many other recommendations started in 

the interest, it is believed, of laziness, but 
| which really calls for more trouble and hard 
| work than a thorough and systematic cleaning, 
such as we have indicated, does.—German- 
town Telegraph. 
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A Goop Grinpstonr.— The American 
Builder thus sums up the qualities of a good 
grindstone: It should be strong, simple, and 
| clean; the trough expanded, to catch as much 
| as possible of the drip water and grit; a mov- 
able shield, securely hinged, to keep the water 
from splashing, and yet permit the stone to be 
used from either side; rests provided, upon 
which to rest tools and the rod for trueing the 
stone, these rests being arranged to move 
toward the centre as the stone wears smaller. 
The bearings should be generous in size, 
proper provision being made for oiling without 
washing the grit into the bearings with the oil, 
and the ends of the bearings being protected 
by some device which effectually prevents the 
entrance of the grit. ‘The stone should be se- 
cured to the shaft by nuts and washers, and 





the washers fixed so that they cannot turn with 
the nuts as they are screwed up or unscrewed. 
In hanging the stone, great care should be 
taken to Bite it true sidewise, not only for 
convenience in using, but because a stone that 
is not true sidewise can never be kept true 





edgewise, 


MAKING THE MOST OF MILK, 


During the past two or three seasons of low 
prices of dairy produce, it has become a mat- 
ter of great importance to dairymen to know 
how to dispose of their skim milk to the best 
advantage. Taking one year with another, 
the relative price of butter and cheese is about 
the same, but with this difference: we find 
that if the milk is worked into butter, the 
skim milk, if fed to calves and hogs, is worth 
from $4 to $8 per cow, varying with the 
quantity of milk given and the price of calves 
and of pork; while if worked into cheese, the 
value of the feed is lost, as the whey is worth 
but little if any more than the trouble of draw- 
ing it from the factory. When milk has been 
worked in factories, as a large part of it is 
here, the difference between working it into 
butter or cheese is the difference in the value 
of the feed, as above stated The result is 
that nearly all of the factories built within the 
last two years have been butter factories. In 
this town there will be about eighteen or 
twenty factories running this season, and all 
but three will make butter. Two years ago a 
factery in this vicinity, with about 800 cows, 
run on butter and cheese both, making half- 
skim cheese. They used the large open pan, 
had a large supply of cold running water, and 
during the cool weather of the fall made a 
very good showing in results, but failed to 
give satisfaction to patrons in the general sum- 
ming up of the season, as was indicated by the 
loss of more than half of the patrons last year 
and by only running on last season. 

The difficulty in this case, as in all others 
where cheese is attempted to be made from 
skimmed or partially skimmed milk that has 
been set in pan, is that the milk cannot be 
cooled quickly enough, and has to stand so 
long to allow even a part of the cream to rise, 
that when put into the vat and warmed up to 
the point fit for the reception of the rennet, it 
has already advanced so far toward dec ompo- 
sition that the best quality of even a skim- 
cheese cannot be obtained from it. The ques- 
tion whether to skim or not to skim has been 
very much discussed, and dealers have decided 
that it is not best nor profitable to skim. But 
if dairymen who have been making butter or 
cheese for the last three years without any 
profit, and hardly able to make the ends meet, 
can be made to see handsome profits in it, 
they will be likely to skim. The experience 
of the last year has done much here to settle 
that point. In 1878, one factory in this county 
was run with the submerged cans, letting the 
milk stand twelve hours at a low temperature, 
taking off all the cream. ‘The skim milk was 
then made into chee se, which sold for about 
: This was the first factory in this 
county using the submerged or Cooley cans. 
Its suc cess Was 80 pronounced that about 
twenty factories, not far from two-thirds of 
the number built in the county last year, put 
them in. Most of the factories have been 
running on butter alone, but a part have been 
making butter and cheese both, and with such 
as to largely increase the number this 
year. Factorymen who have the facilities 
for working it both ways, have been making 
great ellorts to buy the milk, as it will pay 
them much better than the usual price paid 
them for making, but I believe bave not 
ceeded at any pla e where it was worked for 


butter 


$1,500 


results 


suc- 


the patrons in that way last year. 

By submerging the milk in cold water at 
about forty-five degrees, the cream can all be 
removed in a few hours, and the milk is found 
to be in an excellent condition to be worked 
into cheese, all progress toward fermentation 
and decay having been effectually stopped 
by its low temperature and exclusion from 
atmospheric By this system of 
raising cream the quantity of cream 18 much 
larger than by the old way, but, by letting it 
stand only long enough to get slightly acidified, 
the buttermilk can be put into the cheese, 
which adds considerable to the quantity. ‘The 
amount of money received for 100 pounds of 
milk, when made into butter alone, by the 
patrons of factories here last season, varied 
trom 65 to 77 cents; and on the sales of Sep- 
tember and October milk in some instances 
went as high as $1.10 to $1.17. In one 
factory, in which butter only was made during 
the forepart of the season, they began running 
on skim-cheese some time in August, and 
from then until the close of the season each 
100 pounds of milk netted the patrons $1.49. 
Another factory that was running in the same 
way until into December, for some time had 
been netting its patrons $1.75 per 100 pounds 
of milk, from which was made four and a half 
pounds of butter and eight pounds of cheese ; 
the cheese selling for seven cents per pound. 
When 100 pounds of pure skim milk can be 
manufactured and sold for fifty-six cents it is 
disposed of to better advantage than it can be 
In any other way. I can see no reason why 
any dairyman with a sufficient amount of milk 
to make a cheese cannot, by adopting this 
system, produce as good or better results. 
Several factories bere will make butter the 
forepart of the season, until calves are out of 
the way, and then make both from the same 
milk.—S. J/. Wires, in N. Y. Tribune. 
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CABBAGE PESTS. 


The Kansas Times would make each plant 
unpalatable to the grub in the following man- 
ner:—‘‘In the spring procure some fresh 
burned lime, let it become air-slacked, and 
mix it with an equal quantity of soot. In 
planting, the holes are made with a trowel in 
the usual way; each plant is dropped into its 
place and an inch of soil put over the roots, 
a good watering given first, then a moderate 
handful of soot and lime mixture thrown into 
each hole and the remaining filled in. 
Equal parts of soot and fine garden soil mixed 
with water to the consistency of thin mortar, 
with the plants dipped into the mixture up to 
the base of the leaves previous to planting, is 
also advised as a preventive to clubbing. 
Wood ashes mixed with water poured into the 
holes has been tried with success. For cab- 
bage worms, Professor Riley recommends hot 
water judiciously applied from a watering pot. 
This must be done with caution, and therefore 
liable in careless hands to do more harm 
than good. Professor Riley also advises for 
the same purpose applying repeatedly a solu- 
tion of whale oil soap and water, in proportion 
of one pound of soap to six gallons of water. 
Pieces of board raised an inch above the sur- 
face of the ground afford an opportunity of 
examining and destroying once or twice each 
week the transforming larve under them. 
For the grub it is aleo recommended to loosen 
the earth close to the roots and pour into the 
depression a gill of a solution of soft soap and 
water; one part of the former to twelve of 
the latter. This needs to be done two or 
three times during the season.” 
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RAISE CELERY. 


We want to make our annual appeal to our 
readers who have gardens, to provide them- 
selves with acrop of celery. It is so deli- 
cious, and, under proper conditions, is so 
easily raised, that nobody who has the proper 
piece of ground need be without it. We 
made the mistake last year of setting our 
plants rather too early, viz: on the 10th of 
July. It would have been better to leave 
them until about the 20th. The plants grew 
very rank, and rotted some. They were also 
caught in the early freeze and snow storm, 
without protection. Still we had some as 
handsome celery as we ever saw, though, for 
the reasons named, there was considerable 
waste to it. Celery grows best on a rich dark 
soil, and is arank feeder. ‘There is no need 
to set the plants in trenches, as some do. 
The rows should be five feet apart, and the 
plants about eight inches apart from each oth- 
er, in the rows. ‘The ground should be well 
stirred and in good condition, and the plants 
set in a shallow furrow, so that the crown 
shall be slightly below the general surface of 
the ground. This is all the trench that is 
needed. The ground between the rows should 
be kept clear of weeds, and the plants should 
be hoed once in a while, but not hilled up un- 
til about the 10th of September. After that 
the earth should be drawn around the plants, 
holding the stocks together with one hand, so 
that the dirt cannot get between them. This 
should be repeated as often as the top makes 
a growth of two or three inches above the hill 
or ridge. These directions we do not take 
from books, but from our own experience.— 
Lowell Courier. 





—Prof. Thomas Meehan says: While we in 
America have learned that in asparagus some 
plants have flowers and are barren, and others 
which only bear the seed berries; in other words, 
that the asparagus has plants of separate sexes; 
the English are still advertising in their papers, 
Conover’s colossal and other varieties, when under 
the law of sex, there can be no varieties. Large 
asparagus is obtained by setting the plants widely 
apartand by applying rich manures. No mere 








variety has any effect on good plants, 
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FARM HBLP. 

A wide difference exists between the farm 
help in Old and New England, says the 
Providence Journal. The agricultural labor- 
ers of England are born to their work and are 
looked down upon by the mechanics and _arti- 
sans. The tenant who hires the farm seldom 
works upon it himself, but hires farm hands, 
with whom he makes a contract, fixing the 
compensation and other things. This con- 
tract connot be broken at will by the laborer, 


| but must be fulfilled to the letter, any viola- 
tion of its conditions being punishable by im- 


| prisonment. 





and collections in the following Counties in | 


entirely 
) 


Thus it is seen that the English 
farm hand is really a free man only during the 
few hours that elapse between the termination 
of one and the commencement of another con- 
tract. As a consequence they are a degraded 
and ignorant set and seldom rise above their 
There is no distinct class 

The ma- 
and, with 


original position. 
of farm laborers in New England. 
jority of farmers own some land, 
the help of their families, till the soil them- 
selves. Men who have drifted from the 
cities, and the sons of poor farmers who are 
in need of money, mostly comprise the class 
of hired men. A much neglected, but nota 
numerous class of hired laborers are the half- 
breed wood choppers, who are experts in 
manual labor, but whose mental faculties are 
neglected. The for 
farm labor is small, but a person is sure of his 
board and lodging, and can generally keep 


compensation 


his place as long as he desires 





A Great Ocean Yacnr Race. — Four 


steam yachts are now in course of construction 
for New York parties, which are intended to 
engage in a race across the Atiantic next Sep- 
for a of 860,000. 


tember, prize 


| them, named the Corsair and the Stranger, 
| belonging respectively to Mr. Charles J. Os- 


| week. 


born and Mr. George A. Osgood, are so near- 
ly completed that they will be launched this 
The models of these craft are said to 
be marvels, the lines being perfect, and all 


’y | the ingenuity of the builders has been brought 
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A MONSTROUS CRIME. 


tomac. 


, who lived together 
on the old Albany 
west of Hart- 


low ladie 
y homeste: 
Avon, thirteen miles 
brutally 
wn 
The 


where they were well known 


I pire In 


rd, Ct., were murdered on Sunday, 


unknc 


wn. 


some person, whose motive is as 
ladies were sisters and na- 
lace, 

eemed. Their names were Ma- 
nd Emily Chidsey, the former 73 
They had some 


which 


| the latter 65. 
q 


y besides the estate on 
though there was not, probably, 
the to 
The murder was undoubtedly 
the as both 
found fully dressed on Monday 


the 


had been killed 


in house at any time, 


ery. 


tted during day Sunday, 


s were 


ing, when murder was discovered. 


by blows on the head, 


fracturing the skull. 


B 


The murderer probably 


ipproached the house from the woods in the 


rear, the barns sheltering him from observa- 


tion. Tracks were found inthe barn yard and 
in the roadway from the rear. The motive of 
the not plunder, as the silver in the 
kitchen was 


crime was 
not disturbed, and the bureaus 
were not molested. 


The only 
+t been suggested as to the 
1otive for the crime, is that it may have been 
done with a view to the destruction of the wills 


which the |] 


the ory that has ve 


lies § understood to have re- 
cently made. 





Put 


Currency re ports 


Currency.—The Comptroller of the 
the additional national bank 
circulation during May as $626,100; amount 
$369,157, leaving 
The net increase 
of national bank notes during the year ending 
June 3,432. Increase of legal 
tender notes on deposit for the purpose of re- 
$394,983: in- 
$655,858, and the 
amount of legal tender notes now on deposit, 
$19,512,723. Total amount of national bank 
June 1, $343,836,243, not 

ncluding national gold bank notes amounting 


to $547,490. 


surrendered 
the 


or destroyed, 


net increase, $256,943. 


1, ia 815,72 
tiring circulation during May, 


crease during the year, 


notes outstanding 





A Man Takes to HimseLy THe CREDIT OF A 
ABLE Discovery Mapg By AN OLp Lapy.— 
¢ columns of this paper there appears an ad- 
tisement of a very valuable remedy said to be 
rst abs cure for diseases of the kidneys 
Ider, un der the name of Day's Kidney Pad, 
ch was discovered by a Mrs. Burton, and first 
sed by her in curing g Oliver C - Day of an affection 
the kidneys, that had become so malignant that 
Oysicians pr onounced him incurable. And now, 
cat credit is certainly due to Mr. Day for 
8 eff Sons in bringing before tke public this won- 
fulremedy, would it not have been more appro- 
priate to have attached the name of the actual dis- 
coverer to this excellent remedy, and given to her, 
to whom he owes his life, the prominence and 
credit he now enjoys ? 


nt 





. : nou rue Hun.—There is perhaps no tonic of- 
int ~ » the people that possesses as much real 
aaa fe value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this 
mer ser neat when the stomach needs an ap- 
and heer .2& blood needs purifying, the cheapest 
prevention "emedy is Hop Bitters. An ounce of 
until ne: 's worth a pound of cure, don’t wait 
take months for Prostrated by a disease that may 
°F you to recover in.—Boston Globe. 





Rar 
te vad ‘M, scrofula and all diseases caused 
Thou, re blood, cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla.— 
ands are tclling this who have been cured. 


explorer, has | 


Mr. 


| to the boat that 


out to render them fast sailors. They will be 
antly fitted up. The Yosemite, owned by 
William F. Belden, is being pushed for- 
iat the works of Roach & Son, at 
Chester, Pa. The fourth yacht is being built 
for Mr. 


eleg 
wari John 


James Gordon Bennett. 
and 


at Newburg, 


These yachts do not vary much in size, 
will be the costliest and most perfect ever built 
The 


The prize will be awarded 


in this country. cost of each will be 


about $100,000. 


makes the best time between 


| New York and Southampton. 


IRCLIANTS. | 


| that there 





AND JAPAN. — United States Min- 
ister Bingham, at Tokio, Japan, reports 
as the result of his negotiations with Corea, 
slight prospect ot opening 


CoRrEA 


is but 


| commercial intercourse with that country, and 


| that he doubts even if 


| new 


it would be desirable. 


The J 


commercial treaty 


apanese evidently prefer the draft of a 


between Japan and 


| the Western Powers, but threats of England, 


| sumption. 


| ister Bing 


through diplomatic agents, prevent such pre- 
Japan being under the unwhole- 
some fear of exciting British animosity, Min- 
rham strongly protests, not only in 


the maintenance of American interests, but 


| for the sake of Japanese liberties, which are 


rom | 


Was | 


gest son Wiiliam, | 


menaced by constant European interference. 
He expresses himself unreservedly in reproba- 
tion of the methods employed to advance Eng- 
lish projects at the cost of Japanese integrity, 
and regardless of American privileges, but 
nothing can dispel the terror with which Eng- 
lish officials inspire Japan whenever 80 dis- 


posed. 





Beer CanninG.—Within a few years the 


| canned meat business has grown to bea great 


industry in Chicago, employing about 2,000 
in the two leading establishments de- 
The beef 


canned. 


hands 
] 


voted to this specialty. is corned, 
boiled, and then scientifically It is 
shipped to almost every part of the world, 
canned beef has acquired 


and American 


great reputation abroad, former prejudice 
over- 
countries where it has 
the extent of this 


380( ),( JOU 


against it having been almost entirely 
all 


been used. 


foreign 
Some idea of 


come in 
business is afforded by the fact that 
head of cattle are now annually slaughtered in 
Chicago to supply these establishments alone. 
As the products of this process grow more in 
favor, there is no doubting that the consump- 


: | tion of cattle willsoon reach a million. 
and was also | 


} scarce 





} tons, 











Fopprer Corn and HvunGartan.—The grass 
crop is rapidly ripening, and nee is to be 
and high ‘this year. June is the month to 
in ~~ ler corn and Hungarian, and farmers 
do well to look out now and have fodder 
th on hand to carry stock through the winter. 
Stockbridge Manures have produced large 
of Hungarian and Millet, from two to three 
and sometimes even more, to the acre, and 
ls of fodder corn, 


sure 


put 
will 
enoug 
The 


large yiek 





Ribbons, 
found at 


Tue LArGrEst assortment of Neckties, 
and Laces to be seen in this city can be 
the store of Messrs. Houghton & Dutton, 55 Tre- 
nont St., at prices that defy competition. Our 
readers will consult their own interests by visiting 
their store before purchasing elsewhere. 





VEGETINE will regulate the bowels to healthy 
action, by stimulating the secretions, cleansing 
and purifying the blood of poisonous humors, and, 
in a healthful and natural manner, expels all im- 
purities without weakening the body. 





or THE KIDNEYS is 
temedy—a marvellous 


Curonic INFLAMMATION 
infallibly cured by Hunt’s 
medicine. 





Frese digestion, sick headache, dizziness and 
faintness cured by Malt Bitters. 


Che World Abroad, 


BUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

There is but little of interest in recent English 
news. ‘The newspapers report that James Russell 
Lowell, the American Minister, has received in- 
structions or advices from Secretary Evarts rela- 
tive to the Fisheries question of a much more 
amicable character than was indicated by the re- 
ports of the debates in Congress, and it is still be- 
lieved that a friendly solution of the difficulty will 
yet be reached by diplomatic correspondence. 

Sir Charles Dilke, Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, said in the House of Commons recently, 
with regard to the war in South America, that the 
Government was desirous of offering friendly ser- 
vices in the matter, but that such friendly over- 
tures had hitherto been ineffectual; that the Gov- 
ernment had been and are in communication with 
other Governments on the subject, and that ifa 
favorabic opportunity for mediation should offer, 
they would avail of it. He also said that the Brit- 
ish Minister at Madrid had several times protested 
against the claim of Spain to the northern part of 
Borneo. 

With regard to the Eastern Question, it appears 
that the arrangement for the first step of the Pow- 
ers to press upon the Porte the performance of its 
obligations are nearly concluded, and will soon be 
laid before the country. It is also authoritatively 
said that the Government does not intend to re- 
sume communications with Persia relative to 
Herat, at the same time it is desirous of placing 
Herat under peaceful and stable rule. 

A meeting of seventy prominent liberals was 
held in London on Monday, at which it was decid- 
ed to send to Mr. Gladstone a strong memorial 
against retaining Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Several failures of brokers on the London Stock 
Exchange are reported, caused by the decline in 
American Railroad securities. 

E xperts predict a good harvest both in E ngland 
and in France, where the appearance of wheat is 
all that could be desired. Some rain would do 
good, but a continuance of dry weather no harm. 
If the promised yield is realized, it is expected that 
competition will be larger with ‘the production of 
the United States than ever before known, and will 
reduce the price of wheat £1 per quarter. Rain 
has fallen in several districts, which will be highly 
beneficial to the crops. Trade continues firm, but 
the demand is not active. Millers are buying 
sparingly; prices unchanged. 

The steamer American foundered at sea on her 
way from Southampton to the Cape of Good Hope, 
the passengers taking to the boats. Three of the 
boats were picked up by the barque Emma F. Har- 
riman, the fourth, containing five Sailors, is still 
missing. 

Ten thousand operatives of the Staffordshire pot- 
teries have given a months’s notice of their inten- 
tion to demand a recovery of the decrease in their 
wages which was enforced in November last. A 
determined strike is considered certain. 

Correspondents state that no better seed time 
has been experienced in Ireland for many years 
than now. The crops are healthy and well ad- 
vanced. An unusual area is sown to potatoes, 
which come up well, as new seed has been exten- 
sively used, and it is hoped the crop will be sound 
and plentiful. Still the distress continues, and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has given notice in the 
House of Commons, that he intends to introduce a 
bill to provide another three-quarters of a million, 
or a million and a half, from the surplus church 
funds. The Dublin Mansion House fund is nearly 
een, and a new appeal is made to the beney- 





Germany. 

The contest between Bismarck and the Pope is 
the principal feature of the German news. The 
Government having become convinced that no sat- 
isfactory result of the negotiations with the Vatican 
could be reached, resolved to make such conces- 
sions to its Catholic subjects as could be made 
without prejudice to the interests of the State, and 
submitted to the Diet measures giving to the Min- 
istry discretionary powers in administering the 
May laws. The measure has 


bee % 
cussed in the Diet, developing a great deal of oppo. 





Two of 











sition, and clearly bringing out the fact that the 
proposed concessions are too much for one part 
and too little for the other, so that no one is suit 
Prince Bismarck, irritated at the prospect of a de- 
feat of the bill, is reported to be preparing further 
correspondence, throwing light upon past negotia- 
tions with the Curia, for publication. 

The great annual spring parade of troops was 
held at Berlin Sunday. The Emperor reviewed 
the garrison. 

France. 

The Municipal Council of the City of Paris pass- 
ed a vote of censure upon the Prefect of Police for 
his action with regard to the late Communistic 
demonstration. The Chamber of Deputies, how- 
ever, annulled this action by a decisive and almost 
unanimous vote. The Chamber of Deputies has 
passed the bill suppressing letters of obedience, 
authorizing monks and other members of reiig- 
jous communities to teach schools, thereby dis- 
pensing with the State certificate. 

The great labor strikes in the provinces havo 
come to an end. 

Switzerland. 

The great Council of Geneva has adopted a 
law according to which, after a given time, the 
States and Communes will grant no subsidies 
for religious purposes. This resolution involves 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Protestant, as well as the Catholic, Church of the 
Canton. 

The Committee of the National Council, appoint- 
ed to examine the questions of federal administra- 
tions, discussed the effect of the expected expulsion 
of the Jesuits from France, and requested the Fed- 
eral Council to take measures to prevent them 
from establishing themse Ives in Switzerland. 

There is serious trouble with the St. Gothard 
Tunnel : a stratum of porous white stone continual- 
ly Sneniion and falling, although a six-foot gran- 
ite wall was built to support it, and itis believed 
by the engincers that the tunnel will have to be 
built in a detour around this formation, which will 
involve two years more of labor. 


General Items. 

Garibaldi has published a letter accusing the 
House of Savoy of having ruined Italy. He de- 
mands the dissolution of the army, and cries out 
against the Clergy. 

There is likely to be further trouble in Turkey, 
as the great Council of Ulemas has decided to re- 
sist the demands of Europe, and will not permit 
intervention with Tarkish affairs. The power of 
Russia has also been further defied by the refusal 
of Turkey to execute the assassin of ‘Colonel Com- 
meroff. Meanwhile it is announced in the British 
Parliament that measures are nearly completed to 
force Turkey to a recognition of her treaty obliga- 
tions. 

The commission appointed by the Russian Min- 
istries of Public Communications and ot Finance 
to investigate the condition of the iron industry of 
Russia, has recommended that agricultural and 
other machines from abroad, hitherto imported 
free, shall henceforth pay a duty, and the duties 
on those already liable shall be largely increased. 

A dispatch from Candahar says: Rumors are 
daily growing that Ayoob Khan is encamped out- 
side of Herat with the intention of making a sec- 
ond attempt at invading Candahar. Ayoob Khan 
has about 5500 men with him. 

A Teheran dispatch says it is ramored there that 
Moor Berdi Kan, leader of the Tekke Turcomans, 
is dead. 

A rebellion among the natives of Burmah is re- 
ported. Fighting is in progress between Minlah 
and the British frontier, it is supposed between the 
adherents of Burmese Princes now at Calcutta and 
Burmese Government troops. 

The insurrection in the district of Bagdad is as- 
suming serious proportions, and the government 
troops are insufticient in force. The Arabs de- 
mand self-government under the protection of 
England. 

Colonel Gordon Pasha, in a pamphlet issued by 
the Anti-Slavery Society, says: The Khedive of 
Egypt and his subordinates have permitted a re- 
suscitation of the slave trade in Central Equatorial 
Africa, and every order I gave concerning the sup- 
pression of this abomination has been canceled. It 
is time we should cease to accept evasions and ex- 
cuses of the Egyptian authorities. A decided 
message upon this point, delivered by the English 
and French Governments, would have great effect. 
The slave trade will never be put down by the vol- 
untary action of Egypt under the present ruler. 

The Panama Herald has a report of a fight near 
Tacna, in which the Peruvians lost 100 killed and 
several prisoners. The Peruvians retreated on 
Tacna, which was subsequently captured by the 
Chilians, the Peruvians falling back on Arica, 40 
miles further south. 





Business Notices. 


A CARD. 
To al! who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
uddressed envelope to the REV. JosEri r 


a self 
Station D, New York City. S2tlv 


INMAN, 


Marriages und Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In this city, May 23, by Rev. 
Charles W. Hoyt to Annie Pearce 

May 25, by Rev. N. T. Whittake r, Melvin P. Mitchell 
to Marcia M. Foss. 

May 27, by Rev. 
Miss Alice Dodge. 

May 27, by Kev. O. T. Walker, Mr. John F. Fraser 
of Watertown to Miss Hattie Stewart of Boston. 

In Cambridge, May 20, by Rev. Edward Abbott, 
Walter ‘I’. Bent to Emily M. Newton. May 13, by 
Rey. Edward Abbott, Gasper Middlebrook to Elizabeth 
5. Gaulrapp. 

In Woburn, May 





George J. Prescott 


A. A. Miner, Mr. Charles 8. Bean to 


17, by Rev. E. Mills, Wallace E. 
Loveless of Boston to Fannie Morrill of Woburn. 

In Dunstable, May 17, by Rev. L. Brigham, Rev. 
fred Noon to Jennie L. Taylor of Dunstable. 

In Lynn, May 26, by Rev. James L. Hill, Mr. Charles 
S. Fuller to Miss Addie G. Usher, all of Lynn. 

In Bedford, Mass., May 26, by Rev. G. KE. Lovejoy, 
Mr. John H. Kittredge to Miss Isabel K. Abbott. 

In Newburyport, May 23, by Kev. Mr. Teelan, Mr. 
John W. Uurley of Salem to Miss Mary A. Whalen of 
Newburyport. 

In Holbrook, Mass., May 26, by Rev. 
P. Butman of Chelsea to Miss Lizzie E. 
brook. 

In Dansville, N. Y., May 26, by Rev. 
Ward, Mr. George F. Merritt of Mi irblehead, 
Miss Carrie M. Lozier of Dansville. 


Al- 


Mr. Jones, Fred 
Paine of Hol. 


George K. 
Mass., to 





DIED. 


In Roxbury, May 30, Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., 
83 yrs 

In West 
yrs 8 mos. 
“ In Charlestown, 

In Chelsea, May 
late Ben Osgood of L uwrence, 76 yrs. 
Forsyth, ged td yrs 10 mos. 

In South Acton, May 27, Mr. Fre ane is Dwight, 68 yrs. 

In Lynn, May 17, Johu Dudley, 79 yrs 10 mos. 

In East Camt bridge, Muay 2x, of heart disease, Mrs. 
Eunice C., wife of A. P. Griffing, 63 yrs 5 mos. 

In West Somerville, May 28, Mary Jane, 
Rev. Sumner Ellis, aged 48 yrs. 

In Stoneham, May 24, Mrs. Hannah 


Roxbury, May 28, William C, Hibbard, 65 
Andrew McAuliff, 58 yrs. 
arissa Colller, widow of the 
May 27, George 


M: Ly 26, 


28, CG 


wife of 


F. Bryant, 8 


yrs. 

In Faulkner, 73 yra 5 
mos. 

In Groton, Mass., 
6 mos. 

In Waltham, May 30, Peter Farwell, 89 yra 6 mos. 

In West Dedham, May 30, Ellis Gay, 79 yra7 mos. 

In Newton, May 28, ‘Mrs. Frances ‘A. Thompson, 
75 yrs. 

In Newtonville, May 30, Charles Jones, aged 70 yrs. 

In Everett, May 28, Lucy J. Clapp, aged 36 yrs 2 mos. 

In Natick, May 20, Peter Frederic Williston, 68 yrs. 

In West Dedham, May 24, Anna B., wife of Reuben 
Guild, 75 yrs 10 mos. 

In Chicopee Falls, May 22, Cyrus Spaulding, 7 77 yrs. 

In East Saugus, May 21, Mrs. Catherine Stowell 
Lovering, widow of James B. Lovering, formerly of 
Holbrook, 74 yrs 2 mos. 

In Taunton, May 26, Mrs. Hannah C., 
late William K. Davenport, 52 yrs 5 mos. 

In Plymouth, Mass., May 27, Gad Robinson, 84 yrs 
6 mos. 

In Provincetown, May 26, 
Liverpool, N.S., 85 yrs. 

In Lowell, May 25, John H. Downing, 47 yrs 8 mos. 

In Newburyport, May 22, Miss Mariam A. Norton, 
35 yrs 9 mos, ‘ 

In Providence, R. I., May 26, Julia Franklin, wife of 
William L. G. Vhetteplace, and daughter of Harvey 
and Olive A. Pinkham, 28 yrs. 

In Hudson, May 19, Capt. Knott Pedrick, 69 yrs. 

In Li-bon, N. H., May 28, Mr. S. P. Ruggles. 

In Waterford, Conn., May : 25, Mrs. Eleanor C. 
dan, wife of Samuel Jordan. 

In Cambridge, May 28, Mrs. Catherine Kelleher, 65 


Malden, May , Mrs. Mary 


May 30, Horace Faulkner, 80 yrs 


widow of the 


Mrs. Mary B. Snow of 


Jor- 


yl 

4 Medford, May 28, Isaac Wellington, 92 yrs 6 mos. 

In Danvers, May 28, George Porter, late of Beverly, 
71 yrs 3 mos. 

In Hingham, May 29, J. E. Harlow, M. D., 56 yrs. 
. Lowell, May 29, Mary J., wife of Samuel Kidder, 

« yrs. 

In Aiken, 8. C., May 24, Abram Hammatt of Topeka, 
Kansas, younge st son of the late William C. Hammatt 
of Howland, Me., 36 yrs. 





RS Persons ordering articles’ advertised in 
will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 
the advertisement in 


FARMER, 


— Aew 3 Aavertisements, 


SILOS! 
NNILAGE ! 


HIS METHOD OF PRESERVING FOD- 

DER CORN, HUNGARIAN, &c., will undoubt- 
edly be quite extensively adopted, but before these 
crops can be preserved they must first be raised. The 
Hay Crop is sure to be short this year, and farmers 
will need therefore to plant Fodder Corn and Hunga 
rian wd eke out the short Hay Crop, For this purpose 
use the 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURE. From 2 to 3 bags to the acre, costing $10 
to $15, has given very large returns. Orders can be 
filled the same day they are received, if our local 
agents have not this kind in stock. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C@,, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
23tf And 3 Park Place, New York, 


JUMP EYS 


OMEOPATHTARY 
VE TERING ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL Hone & Bool 
Horses, Cattle, Shoep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Foecifics — been pees a na by Fir rmers, Stock 
vreeders, °° ¥ 
Menageries and others raver Si Hippodrome 
LIST OF SPEC 
Pk Fevers and inflam Vammation, Milk 
ove pina. enin, 9 
B. B. Cures Founder, “Seevn 2 Sent = 
-C, Cures Distem Nasal 








. Prevents Aborti 
+ Cures all Urinar: 
Cures Eragtive 


Diseases, - ~~ - 
ee isen, cs, Mange, &0, 


i 
aa Cc yo)! OF Vet, 
Manual pp. 

Medi and M cece SS 
Medicator,” -- “ax see £4 
alive on 283 On een toe th , I price, CF, order for 
Veterinary M or more, 

giicmphrey’s Veterinary Me Manaal alan pp eons 


&"Pamphlets sent free on application, 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC! MED,CO, 


Street, 
13toamsFeb 
ANTED—Salesman for each State. Salary $75 


to $100 and expenses. Goods _ by sam; 
Manvyactruning Co., Chicago ’ saan 


‘ases are sent free to any 








Nos. 128 and 130 So. 


Headache 


—on— 


Nervous 


NERVE FOOD 
TURED 
H.F.THAYER & CO, 

BOSTON, 


LAAKTI I 
MAN 


WA 


Suffering. 


CEPHALINE! 


A Concentrated Vegetable Powder and Nerve Food, 
guaranteed free from Narcotics and all harmful prop- 
erties. Itis a certain, safe and speedy remedy for 


Sick and Nervous Headaches, Epi- 
lepsy, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Sleep- 
lessness, Heart Disease, Indi- 
gestion, Convulsions, Delirium 
Tremens, Nervous Prostra- 
tion. Tremors, Vertigo, Ir- 
ritability, Opium or Mor- 
phine, Allays Desire for 
Narcotics, Stimulants 
and  Intoxicat- 
ing Drinks, 

Its cure of Headache is almost immediate. ONE 
DOSE RELIEVES, but it should be taken daily a number 
of weeks to insure a permanent and lasting effect. 

Excellent for Irritable, Nervous Children, Over- 
worked, Depressed Women and Tired Business Men. 

It can be used in all cases with the Cerrainry of 
beneficial results, and its soothing efects are never 
followed by unpleasant reaction. 

Sold by druggists, or muiled upon rec-ijt of price. 
50c. per box; Six boxes for $2.50. 

Send for pamphiets. 


The well-known Vegetable Compound, HEALY’S 
TONIC PILLS, surpasses all other preparations 
for the cure of FEMAL® WEAKNESSES. 

It always gives satisfaction. 

ae Order of your druggis st, or we will mail them, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. $1 per box; six boxes 
tor $5. Address 


H. F. THAYER & CO, 
ee? Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont St., Boston, 


Are just opening a fine line of French 
China and English Printed Dinner and 
Tea Sets. Dinner Sets at the follow- 
ing very low prices: FINE ENGLISH 
Printed Sets of 183 pieces only $23.00 
a set, cheaper than a Plain white din- 
ner set of the same number of pieces 
can be bought elsewhere. VERY 
FINE Minton Dinner Set of 198 
pieces, only $44, worth $75.00. A 
FINE ENGLISH Dinner Set of the 
Cyprus pattern, containing 189 
pieces, only $38.00 a set. CHINESE 
WARE or Oriental China Dinner Set 
of 175 pieces, only $44.00. FRENCH 
CHINA Dinner Set, very handsome 
decoration, 125 pieces, only $43.00 a 
set. FINE COPELAND set of 193 
pieces, only $39.00. FINE SET of 
132 pieces, $47.00. We have a great 
many other styles of Dinner Sets, too 
numerous to mention. Our Tea Sets 
are as follows: HAVILAND’S Three 

line Gold Band Tea Set, only $8.97; 
every piece is stamped with the ma- 
ker’s name. MOSS ROSE Tea Sets 
$7.86. ONE LINE Gold Band Tea 
Sets $5.89. THREE LINE Gold 
Band Rustic Tea Sets $8.97. HAVI- 
LAND’S 56 pieces Silver Sets, deco- 
rated with butterflies, only $12.69; 
every piece has the maker’s name 
stamped on it, and is warranted the 
best thing made. WE HAVE as fine 
aline of Tea Sets as there is in the 
City of Boston, at about half their 
usual price. ALG GOODS in our 
China, Glass, Crockery and Silver 
Ware departments warranted to be 
just as represented, or money re- 
funded. WE HAVE JUST made 
great reduction in our Chamber Sets 
so as to reduce our immense stock. 
WIDE BAND, White Granite Cham- 
ber Sets, Cable Shape, only $3.36. 
SADO CHAMBER Sets $5.47. ENG- 
LISH PRINTED Chamber Sets $2.47 
a set. We also have a full line of 
Minton, Copeland, Wedgwood and 
other manufactures of Toilet Ware. 








THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect: If they be me clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING.’ 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


‘ blood is poisoned 


are developed because thr 
have been 


with the humors that should 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to auffer, 
Thousands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonee more gladden your heart 
Why suffer longer fromthe torment 
of an aching back 
Why bear such distress from Con- 
stipation and Plies ? 
Why be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 
Kipney-Worrt will cure you. 
age at once and be satisfied. 
It isa dary vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, — ON & CO., Proprietors, 
\ vst paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


Try a pack 





WALTER A. WOOD'S 


New Enclosed Gear Mower, warranted A 
No. 1, in every respect. 12,704 sold 
in two years. 
Mudgett’s New Hay Tedder, 
Very Simple and Strong. 
CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 
With Scratchless Teeth, 
YANKEE HORSE RAKE, 

Self dump; Best Drag Rake ever made. 


1200 Dozen SCYTHES of different makes; 
SNATIIS, FORKS, HAND HAY 
RAKES, &c., &c. 


Hungarian, Golden and Common 
Millet. 


PARIS GREEN and LONDON PURPLE 
for killing Potato Bugs. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Market St. 








A CURE for the most prevalent and fatal dis- 
eases that afflict mankind FOUND AT LAST. 
Internal medicines never did nor never can cure 
IDNEY DISEASE, STOP IT NOW; appiy 
Day's Kidney Pad AT ONCE, ond be cured of 
oes affections of the wo. 7 matter 
rin. Oremus. e onl 
that wwii cure ERVOUS AND 
BIL. ue that potty aan 
Tt will annually save many 

es n medicines and 
best give but te oi reed renee 


or sent by mai ay oS gf 
‘How a on eth a history et 
this new ioovery amp ry e record of most 
remarkable cures. Ca “ree. /rite for it, 
DAY KIDNEY PAD CO., Toledo, 0. 
°Ateow23 


ba ement 
YSICAL 


asters, which at 


Bota b 
y Druggists 


AND FAMILY N EWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, 


PARKER &% GANNETT: 


ARE SELLING NEW AND CHOICE 


Hungarial, Golden, and Common Mill 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AT AS LOW PRICES AS CAN BE HAD IN NEW ENGLAND. 


ALL KINDS TURNIP SEED BY MAIL. 


Fifty Cents per pound; 16c,. extra per Ib. for postage. 


DEATH TO POTATO BUGS. 
BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN PARIS GREEN. 
LONDON PURPLE, 1 pound package 25¢.; by Mail 16¢. extra. 


SURE DEATH TO CURRANT WORMS. 
HELLEBORE, 30c. per Ib. by Mail; 16c¢. per Ib. extra for postage. 
ANY OF THE ABOVE IN BULK.---PRICE ON APPLICATION, 


PARIS GREEN SIFTER 25¢.; 35¢. by Mail. 
For Sifting or Dusting Paris Green, London Purple or Hellebore. 
TRADE: SUPPLIED. 


WHALE OIL SOAP FOR SHUBBERY, &c. 


1 Ib, 15¢.; 2 Ibs. 25c.; by Mail 16c. extra; 5 Ibs. GOc.; 10 Ibs. #1 by Exp. 
SYRINGES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Haying Tools of all kinds. 
PARIS GREEN AND HELLEBORE SPRINKLER. 


One Tablespoonful of Paris Green 
, Two - of Hellebore to 
One gallon of water 


NO DANGER FROM POLSON. 
Great Saving in Material. 


Filled like a Syringe, but Shaken instead 
of Pushing the Plunger. 


75 cents each; $1.00 by mail, 


Se We are the New England Agents. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 


GANNHE’D, 


Merchants BOSTON, 


PARNER & 


49 North Market Street, and 46 
ree Bise a lid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. ag ye 
st B-BAS CHO, with Coupler and Grand Organ 
K nee Swe eile Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. Pe. 00 void. 
Ne bangs aageaglbisaseassege r. Send for¢ reular. 


ORGANS peeeeeeaateeerenas 
HUNGARIAN GRASS. HAVING -¢ 


Golden Millet, 
Rhode Island White 
White, and Sweet Fodder Corn; 
also, Giant Long Red, Carter’s 
Mammoth Prize Long Red, and 
Orange Globe Mangel Wurzel; Car- | 
ter’s Imperial, Hardy and London 
Extra Purple Top Ruta Baga; Sugar 
Beet, Buckwheat, &c., all of best 
quality and at lowest prices. 


HOVEY’S SEED STORE, 
16 South Market Strect, BOSTON. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS | 
FOR TEMPERANCE! 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 


TEMPERANCE yeni NEY ati ites 


A. HOFFMAN, 
rance Song iho 
sic in excchien 


a) 


The 


Row, 

















Common Millet, 
Cap, Norfolk | 


FARMERS WHO ARE 
FOR THE BEST 
Mowing Machines, 


Tedders, 
Horse Rakes, 
Hand Rakes, 


be procured, 


LOOKING 


222 


| That can invited 
to call 


to offer, before buying elsewhere. 


aro 
and examine those we have 


has ey 


meat lard len P 


cow: EVERETT & SMALL, 


BOOK, 10 ets rales meget 
», White Robes ! = South 


ot os - White Robes! 

ke. White Robes! 
‘ White Kobes ! 
». Wh ite Robes ! 


HUGG 


er =. and larger 
RANCE GLEE 
popularity 
White Robes ! sweeten 
White Robes! _ best © 
White Robes | Son 
White Robes! ,.. 
White Robes ! ¢: 


TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 2190 tes 


Saeatem ane 
very best songs by 27 of the 


for $10 per hundred 


Market St., Boston. 


The Lincoln ‘Creamery 


Removes all the animal 
} odors, cools the milk more 
and with less ice than 
ther process 
Agents wanted. 
for circular to 


WM. E. LINCOLN, 


WARREN, Mass. 


mn til ied 


ut 
per di ze 


Send 
of the 
and sells 


beauty. Has 32 
very best authors, 
Mailed for 12 cts 
New High School Song Book, THE 
CHORUS, is nearly through the presa 


WELCOME 


FIRST VOLUME (¢ 


wo LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE 
“The School and Camp Series” 
Ready this week: 
or Big Brother Dave,” 


Price $1.25. 


Rent paid | two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


WASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS IN THE WORLD, win 
AND 


were of highest dis “Pushing Ahead ; 
world’s Fair for t rlecn years 5 ? 
ORGANS 
ly22 


Prices, $51, $57, $6 to $500 By Edward A. Rand. 


and upward Aleofer< sy payments, 

$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and st fascinating and interesting books for boys. 
upward. Catalog es free. MASON pena 

& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 1 t Tre | Rostons D- 


“APPLE GRATER! 


¢ mo 


Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


Om U nion Square NI W YOu K; 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





30 Days’ Trial our 
BANDS, 
le — 
tir un 


1 on 
ELECTRO. VOLTAIC BELTS 
Suspensories, Trusses 
. plianc es, to t 
l ! Weak es, 
Lost Vital ity fr om = cause 
I K 
Ruptures. 
te ed Pamphlet Free, 


Speedy cures guaranteed. ( 
arshall, Mich, 


Address VOLTAIC BEL Te 
_ 527 


Perfumed 
5 Lace and Lover's 


New Laven, Ct. 
Gold and Silver Chromo Care 


20 postpaid. Gro. I. Rekp & Co., 


Yteop—dtep20 


Real Estate---Stock. 


Choice Jersey Bull Calves 


Re eR FROM IMPORTED COWs, AND 
iS a fine JERSEY BULL, three years old. 
For sale at the Redman Farm. 
l’edigree furnished on application. 
HE?) 


NRY L. PIERCE. 


( hones 10, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name, 
l0c.; 40 all chromos, l0c. STAR PRINTING’ 
, Nort hford, ¢ a Lore 


owtlake, 
CHAS. E. 


Chromo, and 
KAY, 
13122 


Cards, Gold, S1 
Puzzle, 10c. 


$45. OO. Send for Circufar 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


Syracuse, New York. 


is, with name, 
Nassau, N. Y. 





13teowl¥ 


XX cor (not painted, White Duck) $2. 





2a7.iN WICK 
~ WEIGHT i2 Les. 
MEAS Vz CUB. FT 
No ms attire ss or pillows re 
it fits the be 


Makes a perfect bed. 
quired. Bett er than a hammock, 
pleasantly, and lies straight. 
stantly. Self-fastening. It is 

offices, cottages, camp meet 


VPonkapog, Mass., Ms ay 14, 1ss0. 


Fortunes in the South and West. 


= Good for the lawn, piazza, 

REE---A JIOM E AND) FARM IN | house.” Splendid for Saeoulie or children. Sent on 

; exas, rich Prairie and Valley land, with good | receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 ets. extra, 

tiinber and springs, and running creeks of good water, | with’ order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 

in 1 to 5 acre lots upto any amount to suit, On CASY | station east of Mississippi River and north ¢f Mason 
payments, Settlers tickets or immigrant : 


tickets il ’ ; t 
; i Jixon’s Line. For cents, in Minnesota, 
will be furnished at low rates. Write tor our Home Missc citer and Iowa. ii . 
GUIDE, a book containing everything of interest to HiRMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
any wanting homes, on easy time, and how to come, ton: 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St 
with notes on Farming, Stock Kaising, and Mining. | ppijadelphia: 04 Market St.. Chicago. Send for 
It is a guide to all parts of Texas, with information Cire lelp! ee ° _—" 13t2 
reulars. 
about public domain and homesteads. 


Price with fine 
large naps, 50 cts. Write J.C. WIL —— 
13til Ladonia, Fannin Co., Texas. 


FARMS “SOLD. 
F YOU WISI TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn fac ts in regard to our plan. Ad 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 


ECCS FOR HATCHINC! 


IGHT BRAHMAS, BUFF COCIIINS, 
4 VPiymouth Kocks, White and Brown Leghorns, 
Vekin, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks $1 per 13. Packed 
in baskets and sent to batch. Stock second to none. 
ECHO POULTRY YVARDS, 
Hast Williston, N. Y. 


Legal Aotices, is 


AQMmon w EALTH OF MASSACHU- 
IDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JOHN F. LONG, 
late of Billerica, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said deceased has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by Mary A. 
LONG, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
her bond pursuant to said will and statute. You are 
hereby cited to ooueee at a Probate Court to be held at 
Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
Tuesday of June inst., at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this first day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand e ight oe d and eighty. 
w23 TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH CLARK, late of 
North Reading, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
rant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
eceased, to GEORGE H. CLARK, of North Reading, 
in the County of Middlesex. You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday 
of June next, at nine o'clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND F ARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. era Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this nineteenth day of Hay, in the year 
one thousand eight meme “ e eighty o. 
3wl c 
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FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS alo BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
SEND. FOR GRLALOGOL FALE. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C2 
PHILADELP \ 

FOR:S, SALE. BY” : 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. | 


26t19 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 

rates. Ww. H. DOLE, 

Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Floral, Scroll CARDS, in case, 
52t51 





lyt5 





Chromo, Marble, 
loc. U. 8. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


7 Be autiful “‘Embosse -d Pictures, sent post-paid, for 
10c. Address F. L. CLINTON, Clintonville, Conn. 


A. RIGGS, 


JROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 











CLES | NT ARRAN 
IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application, 
B. C, PLATT, Business Manager, 
17tf Suffield, Conn. 


1 Actress Photos, 10 Comic Songs, 10 Transp’t Cards, 
a Game Authors l5c. Chromo Co., Northford, Conn. 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


POR SALE BY THK 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 » Merchants Row, BOSTON. 1btt 


$777: Outfit Free. 


ents. 
Sagusta, Me. 52t20 


R, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT, 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY ANN BOWMAN, 
late of Newton, in sgid County, deceased, —g~y F 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting. to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Marky McCarry, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to her, the executrix therein named, and that she 
may be exempt from m giving a surety or ‘sureties on her 
bond, Syn to said will and statute; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to ‘be held at Cam. 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the second 
Tuesday of June next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, bth th BROOKS, uire, “Jud 

of said Cou irteenth day of ays in oe 














A Year and expenses to 
Address P.O. VickreRY 











year of our —_ thousand eight h 


Use Sterlin 1 Wick in lamps and oil 
eighty. J. H. TYLER, Register. | stoves, Cheap, brilliant, no divt or trimming, 13413 


), 1886. 


THE PARIS GREEN SIFTER, 


‘ . hd , 

For Sifting or Dusting Paris Green, London Purple, or pre 

This Sifter is made of with perforated bottom, and is the cheapest and best article 
ever made for the purpose. 

25 CENTS EACH: .. 82.50 PER 

PARIS CREEN MIXTURE, 


Composed of Paris Green and l’laster thoroughly mixed. Guaranteed positive death to the 








JUNE. 








tin, 


PRICE DOZEN. 


Potato 
Bug. Being already mixed and ready for immediate use it saves all trouble and danger in mixing, 
and is safe to handle. 
Price per 5 pound package 
“ 6 OF 4M “ 
o 


** pound in Barrels containing about 300 pounds ... . 


PARIS GREEN, LONDON PURPLE and HELLEBORE in bulk, also in 
ages. Wholesale ‘and retail. WHALE OIL SOAP, TOBACCO SOAP, CARBOLIC 
BRASS and TIN SYRINGES of eve ry dese ription for spplying same. Send for circular. 


FORAGE CROPS. 


-25 | Hungarian Millet per bushel 
25 White Maryland Fodder Corn * 
1.50 | Evergreen Sugar Fodder Corn ‘ 
1.50 | The best variety for green fodder.) 


ROOT CROPS. 


Sugar Beets, Mangel Wurtzels, Ruta Bagas and Turnips of all kinds, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 
Nos. 51, and 53 North Market St., BOSTON. 


pound pack- 
SOAP, 


New Amber Sugar Cane per pound 1.50 
Pearl Millet per pound : . dias ; 
Golden Millet per bushel 


Common Millet « 


52 








One Hundred Years Old. 
1780 1880 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, 
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MATFIELD 


FERTILIZER 


FOR 1880. 


Send for Pamphlet, Mailed Free. 
TMESE FORMI LAS On IGINATED 
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Matficld Fertilizer Co., 
+] ms ; ‘ 


SLATE ROOFING PAINT oa nema i rops raised 


SAVES RESHINGLINGC, 
STOPS ALL LEAKS, momieal tc to use than stabio manure, is b nad 


CONTAINS NO TAR, A GENERAL FERTILIZER. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. OUR MATFIELD No. 2, 
Fire and Water Proof, | ater repeater experim 


and ntellige t farn rs, for two 
Wirt THIS PAINT, OLD SHINGLE wae * fal 
< i made t { / 4 t 


eve 
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Improving The Farm: 


—OR 
of Culture that 
Profit and at the sametime Increase the 
Fertility of the Soll. By L. D. DAVIS, 


Conanicut Park Farm, Newport, R. I. 

dy ~ AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK ITAS 

accomplished what he writes about and 10Ws | 
whereof he speaks. He here discusses the best meth 
ods of procedure on our older and run-down farms 
Among the valuable things in the book are the formu 
las for “Artificial Ashes” and ‘Artificial Stable Ma 
nure,” of which he is the originator. It also contains | 
formulas for special manures for particular crops; | 
that by its aid any farmer can make his own fertilizers 
and at a great saving of expense. This feature alone 
is worth many times the price of the book. 

The volume will be on sale at all the usual places, as 
soon as arrangements can be made. At present it can 
be obtained of 1 — oe > paid, by enclosing 
$1.00. Address, D. IS, Newport, R. 1. 16tf 
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First-Class Fare 


ON EB DOLLAR. 


Limited Tickets, good only for continuous passage 
on cars and connecting steamer, as specified thereon. 

Unlimited Tickets to New York, good on any train 
to Fall River, $3.00. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony De- 
| pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and? P. M., SUNDAYS, 
| connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 


steamers, 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 
A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 


Arriving in New York at 7 
Bey City ps assengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 


Manufacturers of 
State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
PURE and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner W acingien and State 


: streets, and at Old Colony De 
| i 64 . H. PALMER, Agt., J. 
3 Old State House, Boston. 


‘toad and | New York & New England R. R. 
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FROM BOSTON, 
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VIA NORWICH LINE. 

Limited Tickets sold only at office, 205 Washington 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres, WM. J. BRIDE, Treas 
Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, SBace. 
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day of sale. They are not good on any other train or 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 
boat, or on any other day, or between any other points. 


LEM, MASS. 
No stop over allowed. 


Warranted aa RE Ww HITE LEAD.—Well 
known throughout New England as the WHITEST 
FINEST, and BEST. 
Express Train leaves Boston at 6 P.M. week days 
and Sundays, connecting at New London with the first 
class steamers City of New York or City of Boston. 


LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
LEAD TAPE, in. wide, on reels for Curtain 

Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40 North Rive r, N. Y., 
at 4.30 P. M., daily. 


Sticks, 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to 8 inches wide, on 
State Rooms $i. Berths free. 
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Saves from one-fourth to three-fourths the 
expense of maintaining highways. 
Send for Circular. 


4t20 Cc. W. TAFT, Abington, Conn. 


HOMES IN THE WEST. 


eee cURsION TO NEBRASKA. 

y. NEW YORK THE THI 
L Monday in every month, Fare at reduced ae 
Fast trains and first class accommodations guaran. 
teed. Far descriptive land circulars, information 
about tickets, &c., send address to General Agent B. & 
Mo. Riv. Railroad, Omaha, Neb.; or CHAS, F, 
B —- EY, Eastern Age nt, 317 Broadway, New York. 
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0x hromo, Snowflake & Lage © ards, with name, " 10e. 

10 sc all chromos, t0¢, Star Printing Co., Northford, 
26t49 

50: Chroma, Motto, Shells, Scrolls, etc., cards, in 

case, with name, 10c, K. H. PARDER, 

_18tle Fair Haven, Ct, 











osttie n with Clark’s Ogly Indelible P: . 
MARK iz e ee ar! uly a a J. W. “RICHARDSON, Boston Agent. 
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